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MARCH. 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 
Tue stormy March is come at last, 
With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
{ hear the rustling of the blast, 
That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear’st the geutle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles maay a long, bright, sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. 





THE WATCH GUARD. 


Sne wove a chain of silken thread, 
For him she’d loved so well and long, 
And when twas finished, smiling said, 
‘’T is like love’s fetters, soft yet strong.’ 


But months flew o’er—the chain was broken, 
She gazed upon its links, and sighed, 
Alas! ’t was then a bitter token 
Of all her early love and pr.de! 


For he had played the false one’s part! 

Around whose breast she’d bound that string, 
And now, ’t was like her own young heart, 

A slighted and a broken thing! IMOGEN. 





Written for the Bouquet. 


‘Give us a story, Tom,’ said a fellow-student to an- | 


other, as we were clustered about the dre, 
nom at the academy of , on a boisterous evening 
nthe autumn of 18—. The person thus addressed, 
itd been a Midshipman in the Navy, and was in con- 
tequence, possessed of an inexhaustible store of ad- 
ventures, which he had experienced in various parts 
of the world. 

Pressing his hand against his forehead a moment, as 
to collect his thoughts, he thus began : 

‘Ina pleasant evening, the beauty of which the 
ahabitants of a northern clime can scarcely form an 
ilea, our fine Frigate lay at anchor, in one of the 
herts of South America. The harbor appeared like a 
theet of gold, reflecting the red rays of the setting 
“in, and undisturbed, save by the occasional plunge 
ifthe dolphin, or the dash of the sca-bird. I was 
faning against one of the guns, and gazing intently 
‘ona point of land, in which I tried to fancy some 
“semblance to the scenes of my childhood, when I 
"sroused from my reverie, by the ‘Hollo! Tom, 
inp into the cutter or you will be left ! ofa brother 
md with whom I recollected, I had made an appoint- 
ment to go ashore that evening. 

However, in a few moments, I was seated in the 
Miter, and dashing swiftly across the calm waters 


in my 





of the fire which formed the harbor, 1 had never, 
trod upon a foreign soil, and my fee!ings can perhaps | 
be better imagined than described, as I leaped with a | 


eign port. {soon found myself in the streets of the | 
city, with strange faces around me, and occasionally | 
a dark eye was bent upon me, with a scrutinizing | 
glance from the folds of their sable cloaks, while the | 
long Toledo blades, which hung by their sides, and | 
clanked as they stalked by, convinced me that I had | 
| arrived in a country, where the inhabitants depended | 





| tection of their persons, as upon that which the laws | 


| were able to afford. | 


| I had strolled through and some distance out of the | 


among a Spanish population. 


‘left the cutter, and had proceeded but a short dis- 
|tance, when the sound of music, accompanied by a 
|| fine female voice, within the walls of a garden, ar- 
| Tested my steps. I am passionately fond of music, 
}and the boat, and the time of night, were instantly 
forgotten, in the excitement of the moment, and the 
| desire to know more of the enchantress, whose voice 


_stantly determined, at whatever hazard, to gratify my 
curiosity. 
| too tempting to be resisted ; so I reconnoitered the 
| garden wall, preparatory to scaling it. It would have 
|been rather difficult, perhaps, fora landsman; but a 
‘luxuriant growth of vines were an assistance, by the 
help of which, I clambered to the top, and descended 
|as noiselessly as possible upon the other side. After 
| waiting a moment, I cautiously advanced in the di- 
|rection of the music. I had proceeded but a short 
|| distance, (the thick growth of the garden rendering 
it difficult,) when I came suddenly upon the object of 





| 
{ 
} 


|| arbor, playing upon a guitar. 


| which I made attracted her attention; she turned 
|| round, as I was endeavoring to escape, but in my 


| haste my foot caught in a vine, and I fell headlong | 


down the bank directly before her. She screamed 
with affright, which brought an old Spanish servant 
forward, with one of the beforementioned Toledo’s, 
compared with which my navy-dirk, was a mere 
| skewer. 





| to the top of the wall, and in my hurry, fell from the 
| top to the bottom on the opposite side, where I was 
received by the police, who were kind enough to as- 


priated to felons of the lowest description. 

The next day I was hauled up before a magistrate, 
and confronted by the prettiest pair of eyes that it 
was ever my good fortune to gaze upon. They prov- 
ed to be those of an old friend and acquaintance, with 
whom I had spent some of the happiest hours of my 
childhood. She was the only daughter of a merchant 
who had gone to South Amcrica several years before, 
and I had nearly forgotten ber, when she was pro. 
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/as much upon the power of their arms, for the pro. || 


| city, ere I reflected upon the danger to which I was | 
| ° :—) | tl * 3(). 
| exposing myself, by remaining abroad after dark, ee of our Lord 1830 


| I started at a quick pace, for the place where I | 


‘| day, than any lad in those parts. 


had acted like a fever upon my young blood. I in.) 


Moreover, the desire of adventure, was || 


|| my search, which proved to be a female sitting in an) 
She was so engaged, || 
that I escaped her notice for a moment, but a noise | 


I then began my retreat in earnest ; I turn- | 
| ed and fled for the place where I entered—scrambled | 


sign me quarters for the night, in the prisoa appro- | 


ETOR. 
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duced as a witness against me. The dirt with which 
r was covered prevented her recognising me immedi- 
ately. In my confusion, I fumbled for my handker- 


light step, for the first time, upon the wharf of a for- || chief; in doing which, the old watch-coat which I 
| wore, flew open, and discovered my uniform, which J 


|had hitherto carefully concealed. 

| The result is soon told; 1 was dismissed with a 
|slight fine, and the next day, rambled over the old 
| garden, divested of all fears of ‘Toledos,’ with my 
|pretty friend hanging upon my arm, with all the 


| pleasure of reawakened friendship. 
Wm. W. 





| 
JONATITAN IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

| JonatHan Brown was one of the likeliest fellows 
| who resided in the pleasant village of Nemochink, in 
He was about six and 
| twenty years of age, of an athletic figure, and iron 
| constitution ; and it was said he could mow over more 
acres of land, or lay up more rods of stone wall ina 


| His father had been dead about three years and a 
|| half, and had left the bulk of his property ; consisting 
‘|ofa large dwelling house, a spacious barn and out- 
! houses, and a flourishing farm, to his beloved son Jo- 
||nathan. His younger sister lived with him, and his 
|| mother acted in quality of housekeeper. 

After his father’s death every thing went on 
| smoothly enough fora time, but at length the old lady 
unwisely aimed at despotic authority, and expressed a 
resolution to regulate the household affairs, without 
regard to the convenience or wishes of her son. Jo- 
nathan bore it patiently enough fora few months—but 


., one day after a violent dispute with his maternal pa- 


rent, respecting the propriety of killing and salting 
down a favorite porker, before or after Thanksgiving, 


| Jonathan undutifully declared that he would live so no 


longer, and cruelly destroyed all the old lady’s dreams 
of dominion, by expressing a determination to get a 
wife. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
14th of November, when Jonathan Brown proceeded 
| to put himself in decent trim; and when the rich har- 
vest of his chin and upper lip had been gathered— 
when his hair was smoothly combed, and he was at- 
tired in his best broad cloth coat and untalkaboutables, 
with silver watcli and waistcoat to match,—-he was as 
|, decent a looking a personable sort of a man as one 
would see in a summer’s day. 

As he sighing left his native home upon this most 


important expedition, he communed with himself; ¢I 
never had much acquaintance with the gals about in 
these parts, and [ don’t know as any of them will have 
me. Tis but trying, arter all, and if one won’t, who 
but another will. There’s ’Squire Jones’ 
Ill try her 
first. They say Deacon 'Thompson’s son had a sneak- 
ing notion arter her—but [ don’t believe it. May be 
\; She’ll think herself too much of a lady for me ; but 
| she looked so pretty last Sunday at meeting in her 
| new bonnet, that it shan’t be my fault if she does not 
'become Mrs. Brown. But if she’s focl enough to say 
|< Nay,’ there’s Nancy Tompkins, who has lately re- 
|turned from visiting her rich uncle in Boston. She’s 
|used to genicel society—is quite a lady—been educa- 


knows 


daughter Nabby. She’s areal fine gal. 
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ted ata boarding school, and will make me a flashy lieve that such a cute and slick gal as Nabby Jones 
wife. Idon’t believe she's got a beau yet; and I |! would throw herself away upon that sneaking puppy, 
dare say will be glad of sucha chance. Then there’s 1 Simon Thompson! Never mind-—there’s as hans 
Peggy Pipkin, the prettiest gal in all the town. To | fish as ever was caught: and ‘tis hard if I can t tolt 
be sure there’s always some sparks arter her—and | one into my net.’ As he made this consoling reflection, 
some folks do tell strange stories of her—but I don’t | he found himself standing on the door-steps of Gene- 
cue believe them though, I dare say I can save her. And | ral Tompkin’s house. 
if the worst comes to the worst, there’s Sally John- || 

n. 
\ Saree ae girl, and has been well brought up, and will make | to the General’s door since Nancy’s return from Bos- 
: any man a capital wife. By jingo,’ exclaimed Jona- || ton; * That’s as much as to say,’ quoth he to himself, 
than, who by this time had worked himself into a | ‘ that no one should enter here without knocking.’ 
complete matrimonial passion, ‘I'll strike a bargain || He lifted the knocker and gave a thundering rap. 
with one of them, before I enter my own doors again.’ || A little girl came to the door. «Is your sister Nancy 
As he expressed this praiseworthy resolution, he |) at home, Hannah?’ 
reached the door of ’Squire Jones’ house. ‘I don’t know for sartin, but I’ll see.’ 

He found the inmates, Mrs. Jones, her blooming |! ‘Strange!’ thought Jonathan, ‘that one should 
daughter Nabby, and her three younger daughters, all |} not know whether her sister's at home or not.” 

4 busily engaged in preparing ‘good things’ for tea. ‘Nancy !’ screamed the little girl, on opening the 

Bit te He was soon aware that he had arrived at an unlucky | parlor door, in a key so loud that Jonathan heard ev- 
moment, for he was not welcomed by Mrs. Jones with |,ery word; Mr. ‘Jonathan Brown is at the ey 
her accustomed cordiality. And from Nabby’s ap- | and asks for you. Shall J tell him you’re * home? 
pearance, being tricked out in all her Sunday finery, || ‘T suppose you must let the booby in, answered 
it was plain that some more important person or per- the accomplished young lady. ‘I wonder what is his 
sons were expected to partake with them their eve- _ business with me.’ am 
ning meal. However, he seated himself, and began | ‘ He’s dressed up in his Sunday clothes, and per- 
to joke with Nabby on her looks; ‘I swow now, Nab- | haps he has come a sparking !’ . 
by, you look right down handsome. You are a beau- | ‘Booby muttered Jonathan to himself. ‘But if 
ty, Nabby—there’s no two ways about it—I don’t be- || ever I get Madam under my thumb, I[’ll make her 
lieve the President ever had such a pretty little gal | change her tone, I guess.’ 
| for his wife in all his life.’ || Our hero entered the room. The accomplished 
ae Although Nabby giggled a little, she did not|/ young lady laid down the last new novel, and re- 
seem particularly flattered by these complimentary re-| ceived him in the most approved fashionable style. 
marks—but her face beamed with a most bewitching |‘ Too much formality by half,’ thought Jonathan ; ‘but 
smile when the noise of a carriage was heard, and Si- | never mind, she’s tarnation pretty.’ 
mon Thompson, in a dashing gig, drove into the yard. | Our ‘booby’ was at first a little abashed ; but as he 

‘Heigho!’ sighed Jonathan; ‘I see how the cat || Was playing a desperate game, he screwed his courage 
jumps. IfI had only been a week or two sooner, |} up to the sticking point, and conversed with as much 





| 
} 


Jonathan cast rather a suspicious glance upon the 





won't quit the house till I’ve popped the question—if | with true female adroitness, turned the conversation 
I do, I’ll be darn’d—and if I get the bag, ’twont kill |! into a channel which she thought would exhibit won- | 
me.’ | derful accomplishments to the best advantage. She | 

Simon Thompson was received by the ladies in || talked long and learnedly of poetry and music, but | 
their kindest manner, but poor Jonathan was treated || could scarcely conceal her contempt when her love- 
with killing coldness, which made him feel rather | Jorn swain honestly declared that his favorite tunes 
queer. But he bravely resolved to bring the matter to 1 were Wells and Old Hundred, and that the only | 
issue; and accordingly when N abby left the room to || poem he had ever read in his life was a fourth of J uly | 
attend to some household duties, Jonathan rose and | oration ! | 
much to the surprise of all, and to the great annoy- 1 At length Hannah left the room, and Jonathan, | 
ance of Simon, followed her to another apartment. || witha degree of trepidation which may easily be con- | 

‘ Nabby,’ said Jonathan, ‘I’ve been thinking about I ceived, broke the ice: ‘Nancy, I ’spose you can guess | 
taking a wife. Mother's got so tarnation cross that I | what Icame here for this evening. The long and | 





a can’t live so no longer—and there’s no gal in all these || the short of the matter is this—mother is growing old | 
Pi parts that I like half so well as I do you; and if you'll | and feeble, and isn’t quite so cute at milking and ina- | 
have me, don’t stand shilly shally about it, but say so || king butter and cheese, and dving other odd chores | 

y by at once—and I don’t believe that you'll ever have 1 about the house, as she used to be, and I have come | 


cause to repent it.’ || to the resolution of getting married before winter sets | 
| Nabby blushed to the eyes. ‘Mr. Brown,’ she | in. Now, Nancy, I want a good, smart, and hand- | 
*) stammered out, after biting her thumb nails for a few | Some wife. Every body says you are a plaguey pretty | 

: moments, ‘I am much obliged to you for your good | gal, and I know you were a real smart one before you | 
opinion—but I fear that it is out of my power to con- || went to Boston two years ago; and so, if you will | 


tribute to your happiness. I hope you'll find a part- || have me, Say so at once, and there’s my hand—the 
wf ner more deserving than poor Nabby Jones. 


| 


At any } hand of a true New England farmer.’ 
4 rate, you can’t marry me, for I—am already—enga. | It is impossible to describe the indignation and 
ged!’ 


scorn which shone in the black eyes of the lovely 
| Nancy Tompkins at this unceremonious proposal. 


| She looked at him fora moment in silence, as if trying 
in t’other room. Well, I don’t believe he’ll make you | to annihilate the presumptuous youth with a frown. 


half so good a husband as I should ; but if you like | At length her feelings found vent in words. 
him better, I'l] say no more about it. I’ve a dreadful} ‘Mr. Brown!’ said she, ‘I am almost. struck | 
good mind to lick him though. Good bye, Nabby.’ || speechless with astonishment, at your presumption in 

‘Well,’ said Jonathan, as he trudged slowly along Supposing that Nancy Tompkins is to be wooed and 
a the road which led to the venerable mansion of Gene- || won by any man in this abrupt, off-hand manner. A 
ef ral Tompkins, ‘the game’s up! but who would be. 


‘Wheugh!’ whistled Jonathah—¢ But there now, I 
thought so. You are going to marry that young dandy 





She’s no great beauty, it is true; but she is a |! well-polished brass knocker, which had been affixed 





long series of attentions of the most tender and deli- | 


a —— 
cate nature alone would induce me to exchange 
my 


present state of celibacy, for the joys and the SOrrow 
the blisses and disquietudes of a wedded life na 
furthermore, the youth who will be fortunate eee 
to gain my virgin affections must be well educate 
Mr. Brown. He must be well acquainted with the 
| Waverly novels, Mr. Brown. He must write Poet : 
| and be able to appreciate my performance on the nia. 
no, Mr. Brown. And he must love me a : 
devotedly ; and be able to su 
gentility, to which you, or your humdrum conn 
| have never been accustomed, Mr. Brown, 
for milking your dirty cows, or making 
butter and cheese, I would have you know 
(sider such things beneath me, Mr. Brown. You are 
/mistaken in your estimation of my character, 
| do you fancy yourself the Grand Signior, 
,to nod to be obeyed ? 








exions, 
And ag 
your filthy 





who has only 
Your impertinence, sir, is un. 
paralleled; and 1 am absolutely struck dumb 
|| amazement !’ 

| Poor Jonathan was thunderstruck at the temper 
| which the lovely fair one displayed in this speech, 


} and the volubility with which it was delivered, At 


| the first pause, he seized his hat and left the house 
| without uttering a word. 

‘Mistaken, sure enough!’ said Jonathan to him. 
|| self, as he retreated from the entry, and turned down 
la lane which led to Captain Pipkin’s farm house. 
‘What a tongue the jade has--and what a lucky es. 
} cape from death !—for it I should marry her, I should 
| not live six weeks—she would scold me to 
| short metre. ? 

| He found Peggy Pipkin looking as blooming as a 
| rose. She seemed delighted to see Mr. Brown ; and 
|| the old folks took the hint, and went to bed in good 
|season. Jonathan hitched his chair nearer and near- 
! er, and he and the fair Peggy were soon on the best 








|| terms in the world. 
there might have been some chance. However, ‘| ease and elegance as could be expected. Nancy, | 


‘ Peggy ’ said he, you’re a tarnation pretty gal. 1 
| wow now, if you an’t a real beauty. I should like to 
‘have you, ]’ll be darn’d if I should’nt.’ 

‘Now Mr. Brown don’t be talking so foolish—you 
make me blush to hear you.’ 

I declare, Peggy, I'm serious. Them pretty, rosy 
lips were made on purpose to be kiss’d—and [’ll be 
darn’d if I don’t have a buss.’ 

‘Come, none of that Mr. Brown. I never let the 
fellers come so near me as that. Keep your distance, 
[tell you. If you go to be rude, Mr. Brown, I’ll hol—' 


‘Don’t be vexed Peggy. You're so pretty, I believe 
I must have one buss—I swow I will.’ 

Here a struggle commenced :—Jonathan, you 
must’nt act so—an’t you ashamed of yourself—Let 
me alone—I declare now I'll holler !—I sartainly 
| will,’ murmured the coy maiden, almost out of breath. 
| Jonathan being a novice in love affairs, was some- 
what alarmed at these reiterated threats, and thought 
|that he had gone too far. Not caring to alarm the 





| 
| 
} 





|| family merely for a kiss, he was about to relinquish 


\the attack, when her brother Tim, who occupied ® 
bed in an adjoining room, and had been quietly listen- 
ing to the interesting discussion between the lovers, 
bawled out, Don’t mind what she says, Mr. Brown. 
| She always says she’ll holler—but she never does.’ 

This wasa damper. Pegoy blushed adeep scarlet; 
and Jonathan, whose passion was suddenly extin- 
guished by this interesting piece of information 
sprung from the lovely Peggy’s side, and witha cool 
| ‘good night, Miss Pipkin’ left the house. 





| ‘So then,’ soliloquized the youti, as he wended his 
| Way towards the snug cottage where Sally Johnson 


lived, ‘the stories that I heard told about that gal are 
true as gospelarter all. But who'd have thought It- 
and she looked so plaguey pretty toc.’ 


rdently and i 
pport me in a Style of | 


that I con. | 


sir—Or | 


With 


death in 


—— 
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It was nearly half past nine o’clock, when our hero 
reached Mr. Johnson’s door. He entered without 
inocking, perceiving a light in the kitchen, and found 
no one sitting up but Sally, who was very busily en- 
gaged in knitting by the fire-side. Sally seemed as- 
tonished to behold Jonathan Brown at that time in the 
evening, but rose immediately, and reached him a 
chair. 

‘My father, Mr. Brown,’ said she, ‘ has just gone 
so bed ; but if your business is urgent, I'll call hin ;’ 
and she moved towards the door. 

‘Stop, Sally,’ exclaimed Jonathan,—‘ my business 
isurgent, I confess ; but it isn’t exactly with your fa- 





ther. I didn’t come all the way here at this late hour 
tochat with him I guess. I came here to see you !’ 

‘To see me? Bless me, Mr, Brown, what can you 
want with me at this time o’night 

‘Sit down here, Sally, and I'll tell you all about it. 

Sally sat down, Jonathan drew his chair towards 
her, and hemmed two or three times to clear his 
throat or concentrate his ideas, I never could learn 
precisely which, and Sally looked up in his face, with 
expectation depicted on her intelligent and not un- 
handsome countenance. 

‘You know how lonely like I live down in yonder 
big house, Sally.’ 

‘Lonely !—how can you say so, Mr. Brown, when 
your own mother and dear little sister lives with you.’ 

‘That’s true,’ continued Jonathan ;—* but a mother 
isnot always just such a companion as I like. Be- 
sides, winter’s coming on, and—somehow—I’m afeard 
Ishall—sleep a cold—these long winter nights.’ 

Sleep a cold; La, Mr. Brown ; what’s all that to 
ne?” 

‘Why, Sally, if you must know, I’ve taken a kind 
of fancy to you, and believe that you would make me 
aright down good sort o! a wife!’ 

‘Me, Mr. Brown? What for pity’s sake made you 
think of me? exclaimed the not offended fair one, 
‘when there are so many prettier gals, who may be 
tad for the asking.’ 

Why, Sally, I always knowd you to be a clever, in- 
dustrious gal—and as to beauty, by jingo, 1 believe 
you are as pretty as any of them. Besides, I’ve 
found out that all is not gold that glitters. So, tell 
ne, Sally, whether you'll have me or no.’ 

‘Ido declare Jonathan Brown, I won’t tell you a 
vord about it to-night. This is a fine way to come a 
tourting, and pop the question almost at first sight. 
Idon’t know whether I’ll have you or no.’ 

Well, Sally, perhaps I’m rather too abrupt, but— 
Ima pretty blunt sort of a feller, and cant stop when 
my mind’s made up, to let slip such an opportunity of 
declaring it. Besides, as I told you before, the long 
winter evenings are coming on, and arter we’re mar- 
red, We can set up together, and court every night in 
the week if we like.’ 

That’s true, Jonathan, I didn’t think of that. Well, 
then I guess I’l] try to make up my mind to have you.’ 

‘That’s my own dear Sally! Hurrah! I've got a 
wife at last! Now let’s seal the contract.’ So say- 
ing, he planted a hearty kiss upon her ruby lips. 

They were married a few weeks after this eventful 
*vening, and Sally made Jonathan an excelient house- 
keeper, and an affectionate wife. Whether he de- 
frauded her of her due of being courted during the 
long Winter evenings, history does not record. 





NATURAL WONDERS. 

It is very surprising that two of the greatest natural 
urlosities in the world are within the U. States, and 
Jet scarce known to the best informed of our geogra- 
thers and naturalists. The one is a beautiful water- 
fll in Franklin Co., Georgia; the other a stupendous 





precipice in Pendleton district, South Carolina. They 
are both faintly mentioned in the late edition of 
Morse’s Geography, but not as they merit. The Tuc- 
coa fall is much higher than the falls of Niagara. 
The column of water is propeled beautifully over a 
perpendicular rock, and when the stream is full, it 
passes down without being broken. All the prismatic 
effect seen at Niagara illustrates the spray of Tuccoa. 
‘rhe Table mountain in Pendleton district, South 
Carolina, is an awful precipice of 900 feet. Many 
persons reside within five, seven or ten miles of this 
| grand spectacle, who never had the curiosity, or taste 
enough to visit it. 

It is now, however, occasionally visited by curious 
travelers, and sometimes by men of science. Very 
| few persons who have cast a glimpse into the almost 











|| boundless abyss, can again exercise sufficient forti- 


| tude to approach the margin of the chasm. Almost 
every one, in looking over, involuntarily falls to the 


| inevitably be precipitated and dashed to pieces, were 
it not for measures of caution and security, that have 

| always heen deemed indispensable to a safe indul- 
gence of the curiosity ofthe visitor or spectator. Ev- 
ery one, on proceeding to the spot where it is usual to 
gaze over the wonderful deep, has, in his imagination, 
a limitation graduated by a reference to distances to 
which his eye has been familiar. But in a moment, 
eternity, as it were is presented to his astounded sens- 
es, and he is instantly overwhelmed. His system is 
no longer subject to his volition or his reason, and he 
falls like a mass of mere matter. He then revives, 
and in a wild delirium, surveys a scene, which, for a 
while, he is unable to define, by description or imita- 
tion. 





From the New-York Mirror. 











A GOOD JOKE. 


One fine winter evening, early in the present century, 
Colonel (Blank—a queer name, is it not t) and 
his maiden sister, Patty, were sitting, one on each 
| side of a delightful hickory fire, enjoying their otium 

cum dignitatus, without any interruption, for neither 
of them had spoken a word for at least an hour; and 








very remarkable. The colonel was sitting cross-leg- 
ged, in a great arm-chair, with his pipe in one hand, 
newspaper in the other, spectacles on—fast asleep. 
Miss Patty was moving herself gently backward and 
forward, in a low rocking-chair, sitting as straight as 
an arrow—knitting. Close at her feet was Miss Puss, 
her paws folded gracefully under her, dosing very 
composedly, and evincing her satisfaction by murmur- 
ing forth a monotonous, though rather a musical 


length on the rug in front of the fire, and like his 
master—sound asleep. 


them at a huge pile of papers, that lay on the table 


phatically— 

‘I wish Henry was here to help me about my 
rents.’ 

* Well, I really wish he was, ’ answered his sister. 

‘I can’t expect him this month, yet,’ yawned the 
colonel. 

‘Hadn’t you better send for him then’ said his 
sister. 

Upon this, the dog got up and walked towards the 
door. 

‘Where are you going, Carlo? said the old gen- 
tleman. 

The dog looked in his master’s face, wagged his 
tail a little, but never said a word, and pursued his 











| ground, senseless, nerveless, and helpless; and would | 


that, considering the sex of Miss Patty, was certainly | 


p-u-r-r—while Mr. Carlo was stretched out at full | 





At length, the colonel, rousing from his nap, took 
off his spectacles, and rubbing his eyes, then glancing | 


near him, said—yawning at the same time most em- | 





way towards the door, and as he could not very well 
open it himself, Miss Patty got up and opened it for 
him. The colonel seemed perfectly satisfied, and 
was composing himself for another nap, when the 
loud and joyful barking of the dog, announcing the 
approach of some one, induced him to alter his deter- 
mination. Presently the door opened, and a young 
man gaily entered the room. 

‘Why, William Henry, is that you? said Aunt 
Patty. 

‘Harry, my boy, I’m heartily glad to see you,’ said 
the colonel, getting entirely out of his chair, and giv- 


||ing his nephew a substantial shake of the hand. 


* Pray what has brought you home so suddenly ” 

‘ Do tell,’ said aunt Patty, peeking over her spec- 
tacles. 

‘Oh! I don’t know,’ said Henry. ‘It’s rather dull 
in town, so I thought I would just step up and see 
how you all come on.’ 

‘Well, I’m deuced glad to see you—sit down,’ said 
the colonel. 

‘So do,’ said his sister. 

But Henry, instead of doing as he was bid, hopped 
out of the room, but soon hopped in again, with a 
bottle in each hand, and giving one of them to the old 
lady, he said, 

‘ There, aunt, is a bottle of first rate snuff for you ; 
and here, uncle, is one of capital Maraschino,’ 

‘Thank you, my boy,’ said the colonel. ‘ Positive- 
ly, it does my heart good to see you in such fine 
spirits.’ 

‘ And mine too,’ said his sister. 
have to pay for this snuff.’ 

Here Carlo began to jump upon him; so he was 
not obliged to hear the question, but busied himself in 
keeping off the dog. 

‘ Down, Carlo!’ shouted the colonel, a little stern- 
ly ; and down went the dog, with a look so humbled 
and dejected that the colonel began to feel sorry that 
he had spoken so cross. So, stretching out his hand 
he patted the dog affectionately on the head—saying, 

‘Why, Carlo, pooi Carlo, you needn’t feel so bad ; 
I only wanted you to be a little more polite.’ 

Carlo pricked up his ears, and showed other signs of 
returning animation, though he did not immediately 
recover his spirits. But he looked up with an expres- 
sion that seemed to say, *‘ You need make no apology, 
sir,’ and settled himself in dignified silence, under his 
master’s chair. 

In the mean time, Henry (anxious, either to help 
his uncle or himself, I cannot say which) had broken 
the seal from the top of the bottle of cordial, and 


drawn the cork, while Aunt Patty got some glasses. 
‘ Well, my boy,’ said the colonel, whose good hu- 


mor increased every moment, ‘whats the news in 
Boston? any thing happened ?” 

‘No—yes,’ said Henry, bursting into a violent fit 
of laughter. * Yes,’ continued he as soon as he had 
recovered himself. ‘I have got one of the best jokes 
to tell you that you ever heard of in your life.’ 

‘No!’ exclaimed his uncle with animation. 

‘ Do tell,’ said aunt Patty, taking a pinch of snuff. 

Now the colonel was noted for his extraordinary 
relish of a good joke, even though he was a sufferer 
by it himself. 

* Come, let’s have it,’ said he filling his glass. 

‘ La suz,’ said Aunt Patty. 

‘Well, yon must know,’ said Henry, hardly able 
to keep from laughing, ‘that while I was in town I 
met with an old and particular friend of mine, about 
my own age,’ here he stroked his beard, ‘a confound- 
ed clever fellow, very good looking, but as poor ag 
poverty.’ (Here he thrust one hand into his pocket 


‘What did you 














and commenced jingling at his penknives, keys, pock- 
et-comb and half-cent pieces.) ‘About two months 
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ago he fell desperately in love with a young girl, and | 
wants to marry her, but dares not, without consent of 
his uncle, a very fine old gentleman, as rich as Croesus 
—do take a little more cordial.’ | 

‘ Why—don’t his uncle wish him to marry ? | 





‘Oh yes! but there’s the rub. He is very anxious |, thing, and every body in town. This was just what) living beings. Consequently children 


that Bill should get a wife but he’s so terribly afraid 
that he’ll be taken in. Because its generally under- | 


stood that he’s to be the old gentleman’s heir. And | to his uncle, asked how he liked it—telling him that a 
si | . ‘ae . . 
for this reason, his uncle, although very liberal inevery | particular friend lent it to him. 


thing else, suspects every young lady, that pays his 
nephew the least attention, of being a fortune hunt- 
er.’ 

‘ The old rip,’ said the colonel ? ‘why can’t he let 
the boy have his own way ? 

‘I think as much,’ said Miss Patty. 


Puss got up, stretched herself, and began to snecze. | 


‘’S-cat.’ said Miss Patty—and away went Puss. 
‘ Well, how did he manage,’ said the colonel. 
‘Why,’ said Harry, laughing, ‘he was in a con- 


‘Well,’ said he, ‘did he give his consent !—What | 
comes next ” \ 
| ‘Why,’ said Henry, ‘the old gentleman was might- | 
| 


ily tickled to see the oranges. So he bade him a 


| hearty welcome, and asked him all about every || 


Bill wanted. So after answering all enquiries, he) 
takes the miniature out of his pocket, and, handing it | 


The old gentleman 

was in an ecstacy of delight, and declareé he would 

| give the world to see a women as handsome as that, 
and that Bill might have her.’ 

‘Ha!’ shouted the colonel. ‘The old chap was 

| well come up with. The best joke I have heard of—| 

| but was she really so beautiful ? 


‘The most angelic creature I ever saw,’ said Hen- | 
| ry. ‘But you can judge for yourself. He lent me 
|| the picture, and knowing your taste that way, | 
| brought it for you to look at.? Here Henry took it 


| circumstances which are favorable 


= ia. | 
From Spurzheim on Eduation, 
HEREDITARY DESC _N‘T, 
Tue developement of the human body is favored 
retarded, or disordered, according to the general laws 
of organization, in the same way as that of other 
participate jn 
the bodily configuration and constitution of theip pa 
rents, and also in their tendencies to particular 


| “a . . . 
|, manifestations of the mind, these being dependent on 


the individual parts of the brain. 
Florists and horticulturalists, are aware that Nature 
produces the varieties of plants, and they obserye the 


to the improve. 
ment of certain qualities. They know that the first 


and most important point is ripe and Well-conditioneq " 
| seed ; the second a fertile and convenient soil, ] 


Q 
short, it is a act, that, in order to improve the vege. 


table kingdom, propagation is attended to. 


In perfecting animals, or in promoting their pecu. 
liar qualities, such as the color or figure of horses, | 


founded pickle. He was arraid to ask his uncle’scon- out of his pocket, and handed it to his uncle at the, the wool of sheep, the smell of dogs, &e, country 


sent right out ; he could not manage to let him see the 
girl, fur she lives at some distance. But he knew that 


same time refilling his glass. 
‘Do tell,’ said aunt Patty—getting out of her chair 


people have recourse to the laws of propagation. By 
these means, farmers have succeeded in diminishing 


his uncle enjoyed a good joke, and was an enthusias- | to look at the picture. ‘* Well now, if that ain’t a) or increasing various parts of animals, such as their 


tic admirer of beauty. So, what does he do—but go 


and have her miniature taken, for she was extremely | 
beautiful, besides being intelligent and accomplished.’ ‘Shoot me if [ don’t wish I had been in Bill’s place.’ cient to mention the fact, that the organization of | 
man is submitted to the same general law, as that of | 
claimed the colonel, ‘ pray what objection could the Henry ? The most beau iful creature I ever laid my animals, to induce reasonable beings to take at least | 


‘ Beautiful ! intelligent ! and accomplished!’ ex- 


old fool have to her ?” 
‘Why—she is not worth a cent,’ said Henry. 


‘Fudge,’ said the colonel, ‘I wish I had been in | 


the old chap’s place—but how did he get along ?’ 
‘ Why, as I said, he had her picture taken, and as 
it was about time for collecting rents, he thought it 


would make the old gentleman good natured if he, 


went home and offered to assist him. So, home he 
went—taking with him a parcel of oranges. 
by—that puts me in mind—I bought some at the same 
place, but have left them in the hall.’ So, skipping 
out of the room, he returned witha handkerchief filled 
with some of the finest oranges that ever came over; 
and handing one of them to his aunt, he laid the rest | 
on the table beside his uncle. 
The old gentleman smiled ia every corner of his | 
face, and put his hand into his pocket. | 
‘Why don’t he marry her at once, and leave the | 
rest to chance ? asked the colonel. ‘Shoot me if I | 
wouldn't.’ | 
*Why—you must know that Bill loves his uncle | 
as well as if he had been his own father—for the old. 
gentleman has been as good asa father tohim. So| 
he could not bear the idea of getting married without | 
trying to get his consent. And then, you see, he 
could be married at home, and that would just suit | 


By the | 


beauty !’ 
‘You may well say that sister,’ said the colonel.| 


Deuce take it, why didn’t you get the girl yourself, 


-eyes on! I'd give a thousand dollars for such a 


| 
| 


niece.’ 

‘Would you?’ said Henry patting the dog. 
(| ¢€ Yes, that I would,’ said the colonel, ‘and nine 
‘thousand more upon the top of it, and that makes ten 
‘thousand—shoot me if I wouldn’t !’ and the colonel | 


} 


wiped his eyes. 

‘Do tell,’ said Aunt Patty. 

‘Then I’ll introduce her to you to morrow,’ said 
| Henry. 
! And so he did ; and in due time they were marri- | 
|| ed. 


| 


i 





LAST WORDS OF BYRON. 


' 
| 
‘I must sleep now.’—Byron. 
Tue splendor of the Poet’s lyre— 
The eloquence of fame— 
The spirit’s intellectual fire— 
The glory and the name— 
The eagle wing that leaves behind 
The proud stars in its flight— 
The power—the energy—the mind ‘ 
Unutterably bright. 


The heart that sheds its own bright hues, 
And sings its own sweet strain; 
Imagination’s gorgeous views— 





| pigs, dogs and horses. 


bones, muscles, We. 
| We might naturally suppose, that it would be suff. 


the same care of their own offspring as of their sheep, 
But man wishes to make 
himself an exception from the immutable laws of the 
Creator, and the result of his ignorance and sel-con- 
ceit is Jamentable. As this subject is of the utmost 
‘importance, I shall enter into a few details upon it. 
For the sake of bodily health, many natural philos- 


| ophers, a long time ago, insisted on the necessity of 


a better regulation of marriage. Their benevolent 
desire was supported by the constant observation, 
that health depends on organization, and that the lat. 
ter is propagated by birth. ‘Sir John Sebright,’ says 
Dr. Adams, ‘informs us, that if a flock of ‘sheep, in 
which there is any defect, are permitted to breed in 


| and in, the defect will graduaily increase among them; 
'!and Colonel Humphries, by selecting for breeding a 


marked variety, has succeeded in procuriny a flock 
with deformed bones.’ Dr. Adame adds, that 14» 
same causes operate in man, we may impute toh 


many endemic pecularities found in certain districts, 


‘which have hitherto been imputed to the water, and 
( other localities. 

Those who have more confidence in facts than 
speculative reasoning, cannot doubt that the qualities 
of the body are hereditary. There are family-faces, 









his uncie, for he is mighty fond of a good frolic now | 
and then.’ ° | 

‘fle deserves to have her for that one thing,’ said 
the colonel, with emotion. ‘Shoot me, if I don’t 
wish 1 had been his uncle. Don’t you think so, 
Carlo? addressing the dog who was just coming 
from under his chair. 

‘Yes Sir,’ said Carlo—or rather, seemed to say ; | 
for he looked up with an expression so intelligent that | 
it conveyed the meaning as plainly as though he had | 
spoken it in words. 

‘La suz !’ said aunt Patty. 

‘ Positively, coloacl, I think you have got the finest 
dog in the country,’ said Henry, patting Carlo on the 
head. 

Now, if there was one tliing that the old gentleman 
liked better than to be called colonel, it was to have 
his dog praised. So he grew warmer and warmer, 
and preseutly pulled out his pocket book. 








(That rainbow of the brain!) 

Are but the transcripts of one truth— 
Reflections of one ray— 

And speak to men, and hint to youth, 
Of future dust—decay ! 


Sleep, with thy glory round thy head— 
Far from the grasp of wrong; 

Sleep, mightiest of the mighty dead— 
Thou idolized of Song! 

Sleep, thou hast won a living tomb, 
Within the heart’s warm core ; 

Nor grief, nor care, nor blight, nor cloeim, 
Shall ever reach thee more! 


I fling my young song like a Icaf, 
On Time’s disastrous stream ; 

To find existence frail and brief, 
The record of a cream; 

But earth shall be a thing forgot— 
Existence but a name— 

When British hearts rernember not 
Thy genius and thy fame. 


| family-likenesses; and also single parts, such as 
| bones, muscles, hair and skin, which resemble in pa- 
| rents and in children. ‘The disposition to various dis- 
‘orders, as to gout, scrofula, dropsy, hydrocephalus, 
‘consumption, deafness, epilepsy, apoplexy, idiotism, 
‘insanity, &c. is frequently the inheritence of birth. 
|There are few families where there is not one part 
iof the body weaker than the rest,—the lungs, for 
| instance, the eyes, the stomach, liver, intestines, 
i some other viscus, the brain, &c. 
Children born of healthy parents, and belonging to 
‘astrong stock, always bring into the world a system 
formed by nature to resist the causes of disease ; 
| while the children of delicate, sickly parents, a 
‘overpowered by the least unfavorable circumstance, 
Medical men know very well, that in curing diseases, 


‘ . : t 
nature is oftentimes more powerful than art, and tha 


: . itution 
Longevity also depends more on innate constitution; 













the latter is ineffectual, if not assisted by the former.§ 


than on the skill of physicians. Is it not then a 
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al ‘ . AF 
hing, that this knowledge, as a practical piece of || 
ih o | 


formation, is not taugit to, and disseminated ! 
among young people? Indeed, it ought to be famil- } 
jarly and generally knowa ; not because it is expected 1 
that every one would be reasonable enough to regu- 1 
late his conduct by it, hat in order to induce as many | 
x3 possible to do so. A great number are too selfish || 
tobe guided in their own enjoyments by a regard to 
ihe condition of their offspring ; but many, on the 
gher hand, who reflect on the future, may be induced 
oid, even from a selfish motive, a union with ae 


to av 
person who will be likely to embitter their future days. 


fven the unthinking must perceive, that the enjoy- 

nents of life are rendered impossible, when diseases | 
nake their ravages in a family ; and that love for 

the most part ceases, When poverty takes up its abode 

in the house. Others who wish to live in their pos- 

terity, will, when acquainted with the immutable iaws | 
of the Creator, submit to them, in order to lay a 

fundation for the prosperity of their descendants.— 

The physical education, then, of both sexes deserves 

the greatest attention and it is impardonable to neg- 

iect that of girls. 

The laws of hereditary descent should be attended 
to, not only with respect to organic life, but also to 
the manifestations of the mind, since these depend on | 
thenervous system. ‘There are many examples on 
record, of certain feclings or intellectual powers, be- | 
ing inherent in whole families. Now, if it be ascer- 
lined that the hereditary condition of the brain is 
the cause, there is a great additional motive to be 
areful in the choice of a partner in marriage. No 
yerson of sense can be indifferent about having self. 
ish or benevolent, stupid or intelligent children. 

The age of propagation too is not indifferent.— | 


Animals are not permitted to propagate at all ages, | 
wither too young nor too old, but in the period of 
their strength. Men of talents and science often 
matry when their body, particularly the nervous sys- 
tem, is exhausted by protracted studies and debilita- 
ting causes. ‘They are seldom rich from birth, and 
their condition rarely allows them to choose during | 
the period of their greatest energy ; yet they might 
often accomplish more than they do to the benefit of 
their offspring, were they better acquainted with the 
hws of the hereditary descent, and the dependence 
of the mind on the organization of the body, and 
vould they submit to appreciate such laws more than | 
fshionable manners and customs. 





(reek Burtau.—‘ The closing scene of a Greek 
ural service commencing with tke words, ‘Come |, 
and impart the last embrace,’ is very affecting. The || 
friends of the departed press forward from every part | 
ofthe church, and kiss his cold pallid lips, and weep | 


wer him. It is considered a very peculiar mark of ), 


disrespect to neglect this last office of affection. It | 
§ perhaps, a foolish weakness ; but I was not superior | 
it, I felt a solemn species of delight in the idea, | 
that if I died in Greece, I should have a large num.- || 
ber of most affectionate friends to come and pay me || 
tus office of kindness, before they consigned me to } 
the earth.’—Hartley’s Researches in Greece. 





A sINGULARLY curious work, being an account of | 
tte British Island prior to the Invasion of Julius | 
Cesar, has lately been discovered in possession of the | 
Jrahmins of Benares. In this valuable treasure of |: 
iitquity, Britain is called by a name which signifies | 


The Holy Land; the Thames, the Isis, and other | 
Wers, are cal] | 


_ poets’ pastimes. 


|| —as if the soul needed no raiment. 


|, practical utility. 


| placed before our eyes, regard this life alone and its 
‘interests. Can it then be wondered at, that an early || painting, and architecture ; and travelers even now 


/to shut out heavenly-mindedness entirely ? 


ed by names similar to the present || astray by this word utility. 


From the North American Review. | 
| 


INFLUENCE OF POLITE LITERATURE. | 
Wirn us the spirit of the age is clamorous for utility | 
—for visible, tangible utility—for bare, brawny, mus- 
cular utility. We would be roused to action by the 


voice of the populace, and the sounds of the crowded 


mart, and not lulled asleep in shady idleness with 


We are swallowed up in schemes 
for gain, and engrossed with contrivances for bodily | 
enjoyments ; as if this particle of dust were immortal 
We glory in the 
extent of our territory, in our agricultural privileges, 
and our commercial advantages. We boast of the 
magnificence and beauty of our natural scenery—of 
the various climates of our sky—the summers of our 
Northern regions—the salubrious winters of the 
South, and the various products of our soil, from the 
pines of our Northern highlands to the palm trees 


and aloes of our Southern frontiers. We boast of the | 


increase and exteut of our physical strength; the 
sound of populous cities, breaking the silence of our 
Western territories ; plantations conquered from the 


forest and gardens springing up in the wilderness. 


Yet the true glory of a nation consists not in the ex- 
tent of its territory, the pomp of its forests, the ma- 
jesty of its rivers, the height of its mountains, and 
the beauty of its sky; but in the extent of its mental 
power—the majesty of its intellect—the height and 
depth and purity of its moral nature. It consists not 
in what nature has given to the body, but in what 


|| nature and education has given to the mind; not in 


the world around us, but the world within us ; not in 
the circumstances of fortune, but in the attributes of 
the soul ; not in the corruptible, transitory, and per- 


|| ishable forms of matter, but in the incorruptible, the 


permanent, the imperishable mind. True greatness 
is the greatness of the mind; the true glory of a na- 
tion is moral and intellectual pre-eminence. 

But still the main current of education runs in the 


wide and not well-defined channel of immediate and | 
The main point is, how to make || 


the greatest progress in worldly prosperity ; how to 
advance most rapidly in the career of gain. 
perhaps is necessarily the case to a certain extent in 


| @ country, where every man is taught to rely upon | 
| his own exertions for a livelihood, and is the artificer 
| of his fortune and estate. 


But it ought not to be ex- 


clusively so. We ought not, in the pursuit of wealth 


and worldly honor, to forget those embellishments of | 


the mind and heart, which sweeten social intercourse 
and improve the condition of society. And yet, in 
the language of Dr. Parry, ‘ many of us are brought 
up with this world set before us and nothing else. 
Whatever promotes this world’s prosperity is praised ; 
whatever hurts and obstructs this world’s prosperity 
is blamed; and there all pride and censure end. 
We see mankind about us in motion and action, but 


This, 


~~ 
~ the community : regarding as comparatively or 
| utterly useless many others which are more remote 


jin their effects, and more imperceptible in their ope- 
/ration, are, notwithstanding, higher in their aim—wi- 
|der in their influence—more certain in their result— 
}and more intimately connected with the common 
| weal. 

We are apt to think that nothing can be useful, but 
| what is done with a noise at noon-day, and at the cor- 
jners of the streets; as if the action and utility were 
| synonymous, and it were not as useless to act without 
| thinking as to think without acting. But the truth is, 
‘the word utility has a wider signification than this. 
It embraces in its proper definition whatever con- 
| tributes to our happiness; and thus includes many of 
those secret studies and social avocations which are 
generally regarded either as useless or absolutely in- 
Jurious to society. 


Not he alone does service to the 
State, whose wisdom guides her counsels at home, 
nor he whose voice asserts her dignity abroad. A 
thousand little rills springing up in the retired walks 
of life, go to swell the rushing tide of national glory 
and prosperity ; and whoever in the solitude of his 
|chamber, and even by a single effort of his mind, 
|has added to the intellectual pre-eminence of his 
|country, has not lived in vain, nor to himself alone. 
Does not the pen of the historian perpetuate the fame 
lof the hero and statesman? Do not their memories 
|live in the song of the bard? Do not the pencil and 
| the chisel touch the soul while they delight the eye! 
| Docs not the spirit of the patriot and the sage, look- 
‘ing from the painted canvass, or eloquent from the 
‘marble lip, fill our hearts with veneration for all that 
|is great in intellect and god-like in virtue ? 
If this be true, then are the ornamental arts of life 
‘not merely ornamental, but at the same time highly 
| useful—and poetry and the fine arts—become the in- 
|| struction as well as the amusement of mankind—they 
will enrich the heart and improve the understanding, 
and make up the general fullness of the mind. 





ANCIENT GRANDEUR OF MEDITERRA- 
NEAN AFRICA. 

This region, which is now covered with darkness, 
and left so far behind in all the arts add attachments 
which exalt and adorn human nature, had at that early 
period, taken the lead in these very partrculars of all 
‘other nations. It included Egypt and Carthage, 
‘which as the first seats of commerce and government 
_were the admiration of the ancient world. In the pa- 
'triarchal ages when Scripture history represents the 
| Mesopotamian Plain, the scene of the future empires 
|| of Babylon and Assyria, as little more than a wide 
and open common, Egypt appears regularly organi- 
zed, and a powerful kingdom ; and when Greece was 
under the tumultuous sway of a multitude of petty 

chieftains, Homer already celebrates the hundred 
|| gates of Thebes, and the mighty hosts, which, in war- 


all the motions and actions are directed to worldly | like array, issued from them to battle.--Egypt was il- 


We hear their conversations but it is all 
the same way. 
from the first. 


objects. 
And this is what we sec and hear | 

, ’ ' | 
The views which are continually 


| 


‘ical emblems; the first great works in sculpture, 


worldly-mindeéness is bred in our hearts so strong as | 
And 
this, though not in as many words, yet in fact, and 
its practical tendency, is the popular doctrine of util- 
ity. 

Now, under correction be it said, we are much led 
There is ha dly a word 


justrious, also, among the ancients as producing the 
first clements of learning and abstract science; the 
first approach to alphabetical writing by hyeroglyph. 





find that country at an era when the faintest dawn of 
| science had not yet illuminated the regions of Europe. 
|| While Egypt was thus pre-eminent in science and 
|| art, Carthage equally excelled in commerce and the 
|} wealth which it produced ; by means of which she 
i! rase to such a degree of power, as to enable her to 
|| hold Jong suspended, between herself and Rome, the 


Ones : and St . ° J 
; Stonehenge ; Alas at Hi; |. ee A ee 
henge is described as a great Hindeo | in our language whose meaning is so vague, and so of- || scale of univ ersal empire. In that grand struggle Car- 


1 ; aa 
emple. The Asiatic Society of Calcutta are said 


to . ’ . e 
be Preparing for publication a translation of this 
Nteresting manuscript, 


| 


limit its application to those acquisitions and pursuits 


which are of immediate ai!) » profit to ourselves 


; ten misunderstood and misapplied. We too often ||thage sunk amid the blaze of expiring glory, while 


|| Egypt, after having passed through many ages of al- 
'| ternate splendor and slavery, was also, at length, in- 
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ee 
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. province of the Roman world, it was still an opulent | 
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cluded in the extended dominion of Rome. . Yet | 
though all Mediterranean Africa thus merged into a | 


and enlightened one boasting equally with others its || €Ty tree, and blade of grass, was henceforth to be el-|/reasons for its indissolubility. 


sages, its saints, its heads and fathers of the church, 
andexhibiting Alexandria and Carthage on a footing | 
with the greatest cities of the empire. 





THE VICTORY. 


BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWER. 


On Earth ! reservoir of life, over whose deep bosom | 
brood the wings of the Universal Spirit, shaking upon | 
thee a blessing and a power—a blessing and a power || 
to produce and reproduce the living from the dead, so 1 
that our flesh is woven from the same atoms which ! 
were once the atoms of our sires, and the inexhaustible | 
nutriment of existence is decay! O eldest and most 
solemn earth, blending even thy loveliness and joy || 
with a terror and an awe! thy sunshine is girt with || 
clouds, and circled with storm and tempest ; thy day || 
cometh from the womb of darkness, and returneth in- | 
to darkness as man returns into thy bosom. The | 
green herb that laughs in the valley ; the water that | 
sings merrily along the wood ; the many winged and || 
all searching air, which garners life as a harvest and | 
scatters it as aseed ; all are pregnant with corruption, } 
and carry the cradled death within them, as the oak | 
banqueteth the destroying worm. But who that looks || 
upon thee, and loves thee, and inhales thy blessings, | 
will ever mingle too deep a moral with his joy? Let || 


us not ask whence come the garlands that we wreath | 





| 
around our altars, or shower upon our feast: will || Hope had acquired. F ou will think of the smiles of the one you have lost; 
they not bloom as brightly, and breathe with as rich a | 


fragrance, whether they be plucked from the garden 
or the grave ? O ea th, my mother earth ! dark sep- ! 
ulchre that closes upon all which the flesh bears, but | 
vestibule of the vast regions which the soul shall pass, | 
how leaped my heart within me when I first fath- | 
omed thy real spell ! 

Yes! never shall I forget the rapture with which | 
[hailed the light that daned upon me at last ! Nev- | 
er shall I forget the suffigating—the full—the ecsta- | 
tic joy with which I saw the mightiest of all human 
hopes accomplished ; and felt, as if an angel spoke, | 
that there is a life beyond the grave ! Tell me not of | 
the price of ambition—tell me not of the triumphs of | 
science ; never had ambition so lofty an end as the | 
search after immortality ! never had science so cub- | 
lime a triumph, as the conviction that immortality |, 
will be gained? I had been at my task the whole |, 
night,—pale alchymist, seeking from meaner truths |, 
to extract the greatest of all! At the first hour of 
day, lo! the gold was there : the labor for which I | 
would have relinquished life, was accomplished ; the 
dove decended upon the waters of my soul. 1 fled 
from the house. I was possessed as with a spirit. I 
ascended a hill, which loooked for leagues over the 
sleeping valley. A gray mist hung round me like a 
veil ; I paused, and the great Sun broke slowly forth ; 
[ gazed upon its majesty, and my heart swelled. ‘So 
rises the soul,’ I said ‘from the vapors of this dull 
being ; but the Scul wanteth not, nor settleth it, nor | 
knoweth it any night save that from which it dawn- 
eth !'—The mists roll gradually away, the sunshine 
deepened, and the face of nature lay in smiles, yet 
silently, before me. It lay before me a scene that I) 
had often witnessed, and hailed, and worshipped ; | 


but tt was not the same; a glory had passed over it : || 
it was steeped in a beauty anda holiness, in which | 
neither youth, nor poetry, nor even Jove, had ever ro- | 
bed it before! The change which the earth had un- || 
dergone, was that of some being we have loved— 
when death is past, and from a mortal it becomes an 
angel! 


— 


I uttered a cry of joy, and was then as silent as all | MARRIAGE, 
around me. I felt as if henceforth there was a new|\IN Chautaubriand’s ‘Genie de Christianisme, we. 
compact between Nature and myself. I felt as if ev-| find the following observations on marriage, and the- 


ee 
enducts them | 
fatures are pall 
ing clouds of dis 


_and torpid calm ; a soothing and delicious sensation |'has constructed the human heart. This distraction 


_ory recalling the world rejoiced at the retreat which | 
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oquent with a voice, and instinct with a spell. I felt | ‘ Habit and long life together are more neces 

as if a religion had entered into the earth, and made || to happiness, and even to love, me 
oracles of all the earth bears ; the old fables of Dod-|\agined. No one is happy with the object of his t. 
ona were to become realized, and the very leaves to ‘|tachment until he has passed many days, and rw a 
be hallowed by asanctity, and to murmer with a truth. ‘all, many days of misfortune with hoe. The tows F 
I was no longer only a part of that which withers and |/pair must know each other to the bottom of th sireuds: i 
decays ; I was no longer a machine of clay, moved ‘ithe mysterious veil that covered the two omnes : : 
by a spring, and to be trodden into the mire which I the primitive church must be raised in its inmost folds, | 
had trod ; I was no longer tied to humanity by links | pow closely soever it may be kept drawn to the out 

which could never be broken, and which, if broken,| What ! on account of a fit of caprice, or a burst of 

would avail me not. I was become as by a miracle, |' passion, am I to be exposed to the fear of losing my 4 
a part of a vast, though unseen spirit. It was not wife and children, and to renounce the hope of pags. q 
the matter, but to the essence of things, that I bore ing my declining days with them? Let no one oe ‘j 
kindred and alliance ; the stars and the heavens resu- ine that fear will make me become a better husband ‘ 
med over me their ancient influence ; and as I look- No ; we do not attach ourselves to a possession oft 
ed along the far hills and the silent landscape, a voice | which we are not secure ; we do not love a property 3 
seemed to swell from the stillness, and to say, *£ am) which we are in danger of losing. ; 
the life of these things, a spirit distinct from the | We must not give to Hymen the wings of love, nor | 
things themselves. It is to me that you belong for \nor make a sacred reality a fleeting phantom, One 


ever and for ever ; separate, but equally indissoluble ; thing is alone sufficient to destroy your happiness 
apart, but equally eternal!’ | in such transient unions ; you will constantly com. 

The first intoxication and rupture consequent upon ||pare one to the other ; the wife you have lost to the | 
the reward of my labor passed away but unlike other | one you have gained, and do not deceive yourself the | 


excitaton, it was followed but by langour, or a stated |ballance will always incline to the past, for so God | 


than is generally im. u 








JEV 


Ho! Princes of Ja 
Of the daughter of 
lo, the hunters ha 
Like a pard in the 


possessed me—my turbulent senses slept ; and mem- of a sentiment which should be invisible, will empoi. | 


son all your joys. 


Up, with war hors 


: 0a the spoiler com 
When you caress your new infant a 


Se lay sleeping 11 


_—to madden—to contend—perchance to sin—the Im- |\substance which he lost. His soul as well ashis body 


| him. i} 


I now surrendered myself to a nobler philosophy |when you press your wife to your bosom, your heart 
than in crowds and cities I had hitherto known. I no || will tell you that she is not the first. Every thing in | 
longer satired—I inquired; I no longer derided—I |\man tends to utility ; he is no longer happy when he| 
examined. I looked from the natural proofs of im- |\is divided, and like God who made him in his image 
mortality to the written promise of our Father—I his soul seeks incessantly to concentrate into one 
sought not to baffle men, but to worship truth—I ap- '/point, the past, the present, and the future. 
plied myself more to the knowledge of good and evil | The wife of a christian is not a sinple mortal ; she 
——I bowed my soul before the loveliness of Virtue ; and is a mysterious angelic being : the flesh of flesh, the 
though scenes of wrath and passion yet lowered inthe blood of the blood of her husband. Man in uniting 
future, and I was again speedily called forth--to act \ himself to her, does nothing but regain part of the 





age is still unbroken, and the votary has still an of- (are incomplete without his wife : he has strength, 
fering for its Altar. she has beauty : he combats the enemy and laborsia 
‘the fields, but he understands nothing of domestic life 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON. his companion is waiting to prepare his repast and 
In his social character, Newton was modest, cendid, '|sweeten his existence. He has his crosses, and the 
affable, and hospitable. He had none of the eccen- ‘partner of his couch is there to soften them ; his day: 
tricities or pomp of genius, but viewed all his acquire- may be sad and troubled, but in the chaste arms of 
ments as new proofs of its ignorance, and as fresh his wife he finds comfort and repose. Without wo. 
grounds for humility and self-abasement. Newton man man would be rude, gross, and solitary. Woman 
was, in the strictest sense of the word, a Christian. spreads around him the flowers of existence, as the 
He was deeply versed in the Scriptures, and animated | ereepers of the forest which decorate the trunkso 





|with their true spirit: he cherished the genuine sturdy oaks with their perfumed garlands. Finally, the 


principles of religious toleration, His generosity and christian pair live and die united ; together they rear 
his charity were unbounded. He allowed 201. per an- the fruits of their union ; in the dust they lay side by 


“num to Professor Maclaurin of Edinburgh, and he pre- by side ; and they are re-united beyond the limits of 


sented the Rey. Mr. Pound with one hundred guineas ||the tomb. 
for some scientific assistance he had received from || 





MORAL GRANDEUR. 

Hearne, the antiquary, describes Newton ‘as a man | Wuar is moral grendeur? It is the singular combi- 
of no very promising aspect, and as a short well-set | nation of the most pure and elevated principles ant 
man, who spoke very little in company, and whose ‘eminent virtues brought into actions by uncommon 
conversation was not agreeable. When he rode in impulses and formidable difficulties and conflicts. | 
his coach, one arm would be out of his coach on one| 1s not produced in the calm stream of peaceful life 


: ‘ H : a ae cel 
side, and the other on the other.’ Sir Isaac never where all may attain to the beauty of moral exce 


wore spectacles, and never lost more than one tooth. ‘lence. It is formed in the crisis of moral vient 
1 It is the noblest energy of man meeting with conscious 

An excellent rule for living happy in society, is,| rectitude, unparelleled firmness and unruffled pe 
never to concern one’s self with the affairs of others, | the severer assaults of the tremendous eee ne 4 
unless they wish for or desire it. Under pretence of|/ness. It is born in the hour of some wate " 
being useful, people often show more curiosity than |\ricane, and nursed amidst the tempests of oil 
affection. rides on the vollied lightnings of a Revolution, 8 
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enducts them away with safety and blessing. Its 
fatures are painted on the dark canvass of the retir- 
gg clouds of distress, with al] the grace and magnif - 
at coloring of the rainbow. It holds dominion over 
gery real passion, and is the faultless model of self 
pernment and unbending integrity. It is a spirit of 
amplicity that rises above and disdains the external 
jecorations of life. It aims et the public good, with- 





tthe alloy and pollution of selfishness ; and accom- 
ashes its lofty purposes only by means that the lofti- 


at spirits of heaven would approve. It finds noth- | 


av in the Universe to weigh against freedom and 
nth. It regards the divine law, the obligations of 


THE GAMiLER 


Tue finished gambler has no heart. The club with 
which he herds, would meet, though the place of ren- 
dezvous were the chamber of the dying ; they would 
meet, though it were an apartment in the charnel- 
house. Not even the death of kindred can affect the 
gambler. He would play upon his brother’s coffin ; he 
would play upon his father’s sepulchre. 

Yonder see the wretch, prematurely old in infirmity, 





WE understand that Messrs. Peck & Newron, of 
_ New Haven, are republishing, entire, a number of the 
‘most popular British Periodicals. Though as indi- 
viduals, we wish the enterprising publishers a proper 
| reward for their labors ; we regret that they have un- 
dertaken a project which will draw the patronage that 
of right belongs to native genius, to bestow it upon 
the productions of foreigners, who have always treat- 
ed our country and her institutions with the utmost 





as well assin. Heis the father of a family. The mo- 
ther of his children, lovely in her tears strives with the 











duty, the judicial majesty of conscience, above all the 








to restore his temperance, his love of home, and the 
| long lost charms of domestic life. 


contempt. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, in 
‘particular, has labored incessantly, with all its powers 


tenderest assiduities, to restore his health, and with it | of argument and reasoning, to cast reproach upon our 


| literature. Sarcasm and ill-natured jests upon the 


~ : sy Jat} ’ ” 
She pursues him ||‘ Yankee Nation,’ are constantly flowing from the 


nenaces of peril, the insidious eloquence of private || with her kindness, and her entreaties, to his haunts of | S*™e source. And we are confident that, should thesé 
isterest, and the tempting overture of personal ag- || yicg ; she reminds him of his children ; she tells him of journals, emanating as they do, from the hot-beds of 


gandizement. Amidst the imperious claims of virtue 


adeven life itself, as a triumphant sacrifice, without 
sitation or regret, with a firm step, a seraphic se- 
nity of demeanor, and a martyr-like zeal and ma- 
isty —Burroughs. 





JEWISH BATTLE SONG. 
BY GEORGE LUNT. 


Ho! Princes of Jacob! the strength and the stay 

Of the daughter of Sion- now up, and array :-— 

lo, the hunters have struck her, and bleeding alone, 

[ke a pard in the desert, she maketh her moan— 

lp, with war horse and banner, with spear and with sword, 
Qn the spoiler come down in the might of the Lord. 


Sie lay sleeping mm beauty, more fair than the moon, 
With her children about her like stars in night's noon, 
When they came to her covert—those spoilers of Rome, 
{nd are trampling her children and rifling her home— 
0, up, noble chiefs! would you leave her forlorn, 

To be cush’d by the Gentile, a mock and a scorn? 


Their legions and cohorts are fair to behold, 

With their iron-clad bosoms and helmets of gold ; 
fut gorgeous and glorious in pride though they be, 
Theit avarice is broad as the grasp of the sea ; 
They talk not of pity—the mercies they feel 

Are cruel aud fierce as their death-doing steel. 


Will they laugh at the hind they have struck to the earth, 
When the buld stag of Nepthali bursts on their mirth ? 

Wil they dare to deride and insult, when in wrath 

The lion of Judah glares wild in their path! 

th say, will they mock us when down on the plain 

The hoofs of our steed thunder over their slain? 


Thy come with their plumes tossing haughty and free, 

And white as the crest of the old hoary sea ; 

Jet they float not so fierce as the wild lion’s mane 

To whose lair ye have track’d him, whose whelps ye have 
slain ; 

but, dark mountain archer! your sinews to-day 

Must be strong as the spear-shaft to drive in the prey. 


ind the tribes are all gathering ;—the vallies ring out 
a To the peal of the trumpet,—the timbrel,—the shout : 
lo, Zebulon comes ;—he remembers the day 
When they peri!l’d their lives to the death in the fray ; 
‘nd the riders of Nepthali burst from the hills 
ie a mountain-swoln stream in the pride of its rills. 


Like Sisera’s, rolls the foe’s chariot wheel, 

int he comes, like the Philistines, girded in steel ; 
le both shill ye perish, if ye are but men, 

your javelins and hearts are as mighty as then: 

He trusts in. his buckler, his spear and his sword; 

His ftrength is but weakness ;—we trust in the Lord! 





Pacrica ApvantTacE or Scrience.--The follow- 
‘illustration of the utility of science in the common 
keurrences of life, is from the Genesce Farmer :— 


‘Apenknife ; by accident, dropped into a well twenty | 


“deep. A sunbeam, from a mirror, was directed 
the bottom, which rendered the knife visible; and 
‘Magnet, fastened to a pole, brought it up.’ 


| 
, ‘ their virtues ; of their sorrows ; of their wants ; and 
yd truth, it surrenders when required, every thing, |! 


she adjures him, by the love of them, and by the love 
of God, to repent, and to return. Vain attempt! She 
| well entreat the tiger. 
| The brute has no feeling left. He turns upon herin 
| the spirit of the demons, with which he is possessed. 
| He curses his children, and her who bore them ; and 
as he prosecutes his game, he fills the interval with im- 
‘ precations on himself, with imprecations on his Maker, 
| imprecations borrowed from the dialect of devils, and 
| uttered with a tone that benefits only the organs of the 
'damned? And yet, in this monster, there once dwelt 
the spiritofa man. He had talent, he ha: honor, he 
| had even faith. He might have adorned the senate, 
| the bar, the altar. But alas ! his was a faith that sa- 
veth not. The gaming table has robbed him of it and 


‘frightful change of character! What a tremendous 





wreck is the soul of man in ruins! return, disconso- 
| late mother, to thy dwelling, and be submissive ; thou 
1 shalt become a w:dow, and thy children fatherless. 
|| thy partner is impossible. God has forsaken him : 
| nor will good angels weep or watch over him any lon- 
|| ger. 





| ; : rr : 
|| well acquainted with the poet Schiller, informs me 
| (says Dr. Battie, in his Journal of a Residence in Ger- 
|| many) that in order to assist the imagination in some 


'might as well adjure the whirlwind ; she might as || 


of all things else, that are worth possessing. What a_ 


|| Further efforts would be useless ; the reformation of | 


|| ANECDOTE oF ScuiLLerR.—A gentleman that was || 


| aristocracy, be generally circulated in our country, 
they would exercise a very deleterious influence upon 
| American literature. 

It is frequently asserted that we have no periodi- 
cals or reviews, to sustain our pretentions to litera- 
ture. The reason is obvious. There have been pub- 
lications commenced, with talent and spirit to rival 
any works of the same species which are produced in 
|England. And if sustained by the patronage of Ame- 

ricans, they would have placed our literature on a firm 
| foundation, that would have defied the open opposi- 
|| tion of its enemies, and checked that servile spirit 

which would lavish its gifts upon those who scorn 

them. This servitude, which has stolen upon us like 
‘the noiseless tread of pestilence, has wound the cord 

of prejudice so closely around our every nobler feel- 
||ing, and made us look up to English critics, with 
|| reverential awe, and deal out praise or blame, as they 
| shall dictate. And it is the highest boast of some 
| American authors that their works are ‘ read in Eu- 
rope.’ We have so far undervalued the efforts of na- 
tive genius, that the sensitive soul shrinks from the 
task of removing the popular prejudice, and retires 
into obscurity. Thus the brightest talent of the coun- 
try is withered, or ‘chill penury freezes the genial 
current of the soul,’ and compels the possessor to 
‘earn his ‘bitter bread’ by daily toil. 

We have made this article much longer than we at 
first intended ; but we cannot close without noticing 
| and recommending to particular favor, the Norra 
| American Magazine, published at Philadelphia, ant 











: \ Q 
, of the rubber scenes, he would at times shut himself | edited by Sumner Lincoun Farrrieip, a work 


t 
it 
‘he would hang his chamber with dark drapery, and 
|| guiding his pen with a solitary taper, to stimulate the 
|| imagination and prosecute his work. 





Menrir is often an obstacle to fortune, and the reason 
is, because it always produces two bad effects, envy 
and fear. Envy in those who cannot rise on the same 
degree of perfection, and fear in those who are estab- 
lished, and who dread that by advancing a man pos- 
sessed of more abilities and merit than themselves, 
they may be supplanted. 








Give me the mind that, bent on highest aim, 
Deein’s Virtue’s rugged path, sole path to Fame, 
Great things with small compare in scale sublime, 

And Death with Life !—Eternity with Time ; 
| Man's whole existence weighs, sifts Natures laws, 
| And views results in the embryo of their cause ; 
| Prepar’d to meet with corresponding decds, 
Events as yet imprisoned in their seeds ; 
| Kens in his acorn hid, the King of Trees, 

And Freedom's germ in foul Oppression sees ; 
Precedes the march of Time—to ponder fate, 
And executes, while others meditate: 

That deaf to praise, the servile knee 
Rebukes, and says to Glory—follow me! 








|| up and exclude every glimpse of day. At other times | strictly American. 
| 


other works recently made their appearance in differ- 
ent sections, which are very highly spoken of. A- 
mong these are the Western Review, Cincinnati ; 
and the Knickerbocker, New York. We say, instead 
| of lending your money and influence to support a 
foreign rival, your fostering hand should be extended 
| to these, and other American productions, and the 
glowing sun that is now tinting our literary horizon 
will soon career to a high place in the heavens, and 
shed its transcendant lustre upon the intellectual 
|| world. 

| seciinatinatanamaieiiaiaiin 
| Tur March No. of the LApy’s Book has been re- 
|| ceived; but the work is ‘oo well known and approved, 
to require more than a passing netice. 








| 

| 

| 

Miss Hannan F. Govin’s Poems have lately been 

| republished in Boston. Miss Gould stands almost 
| unrivalled for sprightly conception, and chaste versi- 

‘fication. And we are happy to hear that the public 

| have demanded a reprint of her works. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| Tue Harp or tue Green Mounrarns, is inadmissi- 
‘ble. Though some of his stanzas are well written, 
| yet as a whole, it lacks the true spirit of poetry which 
| would make it acceptable. 





There have also a number of 
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168 . HE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 














The Timid Tear. 


COMPOSED BY THE HON. AUGUSTUS BARRY. 
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A SECOND VERSE. 
bees! To you my soul’s affections move, If all your tender faith is o’er, 


Devoutly, warmly true; 
My life has been a task of love, 
ree A love-long thought of you. 





And still my truth you'll try, 
Alas! I have but one proof more, 
I’ll bless your name and die. 
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But woman 
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